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From the Philadelphia Album, 
MIARY BROOKES: 

AN EPISODE FROM CYRIL THORNTON. 


J have already said, that, in the walks of my 
sisters. J was generally their companion. ‘These 
were frequently directed to a cottage in the 


lisher, will invariably be expected 








neighborhood, of which there was apparently | 


no other inhabitant than a y@ung and beautiful 
girl, whom Jane occasionally employed in litde 
works of embroidery and needle-work. [n ap- 
pearance and manners, she was eertainly con- 
siderably above the common order of cottagers’ 
daughters, and there was a settled melancholy 
on her countenance, evidently not its natural 
expression, which was not regarded without 
compassion. The gloom and depression under 
which she laboured, were clearly not constitu- 
tional, for the gleams of a spirit, naturally light 
and joyous, broke occasionally forth, and. like 
those of a winter's sun, seemed brighter by con 

trast with the heaviness and obscurity by 
which they were preceded and followed. But 
Mary Brookes (for such was her name) did not 
dwell in the cottage alone. She lived with her 
father, a rude and violent man, of whose cha- 
racter report did not speak very favorably in 
the neighborhood. Isaac Brookes was sprung 
of respectable parents, and had commenced 
life in a station somewhat above that which he 
now occupied. 
was an imprudent man, given to irregular ha- 
bits, and had not thriven in the world. His 
stock was distrained for rent, and be was eject 

ed from his farm. Henceforward his hand was 
raised against every one, and the band of 
every one was raised against Isaac Brookes. In 
this-eontest, as might be expected, he came off 
worst. Many were the bruises and buffettings 
he had to endure, and he endured them with 
bitterness of heart, and areckless spirit. In his 
more prosperous days he married, and his wife, 
it was said. had fallen a victim to bis harshness 
and brutality. 
ofa daughter. Willing to be relieved of such 
a burden, Isaac had consigned her to the care 
of his wife's sister, who reared the infant, and 


for many years a house-keeper_in a nobleman’s 
family, and when unfitted by the infirmity of 
age for further service, had retired to a neigh- 
boring cottage, and passed the days of her de- 
clining life in comfort, on a pension allowed her 
by herformer master. By her had Mary Brookes 
been instructed in all this sged matron was qua- 
lified to teach; and the accomplishments which 
she thus acquired, were the objects of envy and 
admiration to the village maidens, When on 





He had been a farmer, but he | 


She died and left him the father | 


the verge of womanhood she had iost her kind | 


protectress. Her pension ceased at her death, 
and Mary was obliged to seek a home in the 
cottage of her father. It was indeed a home 
very different from the one she quitted. Isaac 
Brookes was still a widower, aod his temper 
had become ferocious from poverty and disap- 
pointment, Deprived of all the comforts to 
which she hitherte had been accustomed, and 
treated by her father witheopqyeliy and neglect, 
it is noi io be wondered Mer spirttsStink 
under a change of circumstances so sudden and 
severe. Her sorrow, though deep, was silent 
and unobtrusive; if she wept, her tears were 
shed wheu no eye beheld them ; if she sighed, 
it wasin the solitary desolation of ber heart, 
when there was no human ear to listen 

Such was the situation of Mary Brookes, 
when, with my sisters, I first visited her father’s 
cottage. A creature more interesting it is diffi 
cult to conceive. Her figure was tall, and its 
natural grace was perhaps rendered more re 
muarkable by the simplicity of her dress, and the 
air of retiring modesty visible in every look and 
gesture. Her face was pale, but when she 
spoke there was a suffusion in her cheek, as if 
the sound of her own sweet voice had made her 
fearful— 

*€4 maiden never bold 
Of spirit—so still and quiet, that her motion 
Blush’d at itself.” 

Tome she seemed a being, whom, to gaze 
upon, was necessarily to love, who would find 
sympathy in every heart, and support in every 
arm. But it wasnot so. The punishment of 
the father had been extended to the daughter, 
and she was friendless. Who woald show kind- 
ness or protection to the daughter of Isaac 
Brooke? To whom could she look for comfort 
or support in her sufferings and trials ? To none 
The superiority of attraction she possessed ren 
dered her an object of dislike to the mothers, 
and of jealousy to the daughters; for it is al 
ways peculiarly galling to be excelled by the 
unfortunate. From my sisters, it is true. she 
received all the kindness and consolation which 
they were prompted by their own feeling hearts 
te bestow. And | too—think of the beauty and 
distress of this fair creature—of her meekness 
in suffering—of her fragile frame gradually 
sinking under the heavy burden that was laid 
upon her, and think whether every generous 
impulse of my soul was not awakened in her 
behalf. Alas for poor human nature, that the 
indulgenee of even our best and purest feelings 
should lead but to guilt and error! 

In the company of Jane and Lucy,!I paid 
several visits to the cottage of Isaac Brookes 
Of him we saw nothing, for he uniformly lett 
home in the morning, aud never returned till 
uight ; and Mary was left sad and solitary the 


; | live-long day. to the cheerless task of lace- 
loved her as her own child This aunt had been | 


making or embroidery. The strength of _the 
spells she bad cast around me daily increased : 
her image haunted me by night and by day, yet 
never was the thought of injuring a creature, 
so tunocent and defenceless, even for one in- 
stant harboured in my soul. No,in all my 
dreams, and they were wild and countless, the 
Searcher of Hearts knows that 

*i never tempted her with word too large ; 

But as « brother, toa sister, show’d 

Bashful sincerity, and comely love.” 

















| the signal for departure. 


' } goon? 


One day I visited the cottage alone, charged 
with a message from Jane, and | found Mary 
seated as usual at her work; but her eyes were 
heavy and bloodshot, and she was evidently 
under the influence of deep depression. ‘There 
was nothing in the circumstances of my visit to 
alarm the most scrupulous delicacy, far less to 
excite apprehension in one so simple and con 
fiding as this poor girl. She saw—she could not 
but see—tbat Iwas deeply interested by her 
distress, nay, that could the pouring out ofamy 
blood have contributed to restore ber to happr- 
ness, it would have been shed as water. Poor 
Mary' her heart leaped up within her at the 
voice of kindness, long a stranger to her ear: 
and while she listened to the words of pity and 
of comfort with which I sought to sooth her, 

‘She could not bear their gentleness, 
The tears were in their bed ” 

Most true is the old adage, that pity is akin 
to love. The stream of one passion flows into 
another so imperceptibly, that the potat of union 
cannot be discovered, and we glide on with the 
current, insensible alike of our progress, and of 
the direction in which we are carried, till we 
strike on some sudden rock, and,are left per 
haps to float a shattered wreck upon the wa 
ters. 

Day after day were my steps directed to the 
cottage, and anxiously did Mary watch in he: 
innocence and simplicity for the accustomed 
hour, when her solitude would be cheered by 
my presence, her heart gladdened by my voice 
From her own lips [ listened to the story of her 
griefs. She told me her father pressed her toa 
hateful marriage with a game keeper on a neigh- 
boring estate, a rude and violent man, whom 
she detested. ‘That on her acceptagce of his 
addresses depended her father’s safety and con- 
tinuance in this country; for on thi$ condition 
alone, had Pierce agreed to quash @ prosecu 
tion fur poaching, in which conviction was cer- 
tain. Her tears tlowed as she spoke, for her 
heart was torn by conflicting emotions. . By a 
sudden impulse | caught her in my arms, and 
kissed the moisture from her cheeks, which in 
an instant glowed like crimson. She started 
back from my embrace witb the offended digni- 
ty of maiden modesty and [ knelt down, and, 
invoking God to witness the purity of my inten- 
tions, vowed to guard and to protect her with a 
brother's love. And thus her fears were calmed; 
but alas, from that moment our fate was sealed. 

The frequency of my visits to Brookes’ cot- 
tage afforded, as might be expected, matter for 
village gossip, too interesting to be overlooked, 
and it became necessary that our interviews 
should be arranged with secresy and caution, 
The heart of every woman tells her, almost in- 
stinetively, of the close affinity between guilt 
and concealment, and that of Mary shrunk 
from it with fear and trembling. But, she was 
young, inexperienced, and ubove all—she loved. 
Our place of rendezvous was the tower on the 
hill already mentioned, and there we met at 
midnight, in silence and secresy. Night after 
night these visits were repeated, and there did 
we linger till the dawa of morning twilight gave 
The Being who alone 
knew our weakness, knows likewise with what 
purity of purpose we trode the brink of the pre 
cipice to which our steps had brought us. Neec 
The tale of guilty love, of hearts 
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alike deceiving and 
told We were but weak and erring creatures; 
atlength caution slept; Mary ceased to be vir- 


tuous ; and the reproaches of my own heart told | 


me | was a seducer. 

On the night following I was again at the 
tower, but the hour of tryste passed, and Mary 
came not. 
and the air was sultry and oppressive. 
long hours did I sit watching for the sound of 
her footsteps, in the path that wound along the 
hillside, and start at every rustling of the leaves 


made by the fox, as he stole through the bushes | 


towards his furze cover—but Mary came not, 
and the night passed im svlitude and sadness. | 
lingered till the day dawned; and the song of 
the birds that came forth to carol their sweet 
Matins in the sunrise, warned me that my hopes 
were vain, and I sought my pillow with worn 
spirits and an anxious bosom. My dreams were 
wild and dreary, and I woke only to encounter 
the fierce upbraidings of offended conscience. 
A lovely, friendless, innocent, and defenceless 
creature had trusted herself to my honor and 
protection, and} had plunged her in irretrieva- 
ble ruin. What need was there to add new and 
iuore intolerable anguish to the gricfs ef one 
already desolate and oppressed? Why sclect 
29a victim, the most innocent, the most confid 

ing, the most unhappy of her sex? In vain did 
1 altempt to ‘luli the still small voice,’ by plead 

ing that I too had fallen unwarily into the snare. 
"Phe pitfall wat not dug in my path—! had 
sought itl had voluatarily courted the tempta 

tion under which TF fell. Had I not sworn, acd 
called on the Deity to witness my truth, to love 
her but with a brother’s love, and to guard her 
honour stainless and immaculate? She had 
trusted me. ‘To her innocent and unsuspecting 
heart, my promises had been as those of gospel 
truth) She had clung to them with woman's 
faith. In them she had embarked all that be 

longed to her in this world, her innocence—and 
she bad been betrayed. What was it now to 
ay, that I have over-rated my strength, or 
to deplore the fatal consequences of my ungov- 
erned passions? Are not the consequences of 
his guilt lamented even by the most selfish and 
hardened sinner, when the enjoyments it afford 

ed himare past? But what could avail regret, 
however bitter? ‘he victim had fallen—the 
altar had been desecrated by the sacrifice, and 
the immolation of innocence had been comple 

ted ‘Vile seducer! unprincipled betrayer of 
confiding love! Like Caia, shalt thou be brand 

ed amoung men, and go down to the grave with 
the guiltof perjury upon thy soul” Never til 
now had I felt the bitterness of an upbraiding 
conscience, aud it goaded me to the quick :— 
‘There is no extremity of bodily suffering | would 
not have preferred to the meutal agonies [then 
endured. I strove to escape from my own re 

flections, but could not—like the wretch, who 
feels in his quivering flesh the flames by which 
he is surrounced, and attempts escape in vain, 
for he is chained to the stake. 

And Mary too, where was she? Might she 
not have been driven to some act of despair, 
and might not even the guilt of murder be add 
ed to my already dark catalogue of crimes! 
Was I not once more.to see, and comfurt her, 
to join my tears with bers, to tell her how much 
her very weakness had endeared her to my 
heart? Iwas indeed full of anxiety on her 
account, but [ feared to venture to the cottage, 
for ] knew my visits there were watched, and 
gilt is ever tuliof many fears. My steps were 


so 


directed, therefore, to a part of the park, from 
hich it was 


> nl ao 2 = 
yerlooked, and there did I sit for 


deceived, has been often | 


| ed, 
It was a moonless summer's night, 
For | 
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hours gazing on its thatched roof, and the little 
garden that lay between it and the road, neglect- 
ed and full of weeds. ‘Tbe sun had gone down 
ere I qnitted my station. No living being had 
approached the house, no smoke arose from its 
chimney top—it seemed tenantless and desert- 
Sick of soul, did [ return to Thornhill; | 
shrank from society—the caressvs even of little 
Lucy were become hateful and distressing. I 
pushed ber rudely from me, and while the tears 
started up into her large and blue eyes at my 
unkindness, | retired to solitude and suffering, 
inmy own apartment. Night came, and the 
stars again saw me at my watch-tower on the 
hilltop. ‘They rose and disappeared; but Ma 
ry s fuotstep had nyt gladdened my ear, nor her 
tall and slender form delighted my eye. Heavily 
did the sun appear that morn to raise bis disk 
above the dark curtain of the clouds, and less 
than usually jocund, methought, was the jubilee 
of living nature in bes return. I did not return 
home, but roamed onward through the woods, 
and selecting the path that led to where the 
shadow of the dark green pines was deepest and 
least pervious, | cast myself on the ground, and 
listened to the melancholy sound of the water 
fall, that ascended from the glen. It was noon 
ere] reached Thorubill; a letter had come for 
me by the post,and | knew it was from Mary 
I thrust it hastily into my bosom, rushed up stairs 
to my apartment, and having secured my cham 
ber door from the pussibility of intrusion, I 
opened it with a trembling beart. It was in 


| deed from Mary, and gave melancholy evidence 








j not with my broken faith, 


that her spirit, which now had borne up against 
sorrow and misfortune, was at length broken. 
It contaiued no reproaches, she upbraided me 
She bad foolishly, 
she said, almost wickedly loved, where dreadful 
punisbment had followed her offence. She said 
that all thoughts of happiness had fled forever, 
and she now knew herself to be a creature alike 
alienated from God, and despised by man. She 
told me, too, that ber father now treated her 
with more harshness and cruelty than ever; that 
he even threatened her life, if she refused to pay 
the price of his safety by marrying Pierce, and 
what could she do ? Her beart was broken, and 
she knew not. She concluded by wishing me 
farewell forever. We could never meet again 
She had been guilty, but her nature would not 
suffer her to persist in guilt. Tier love would 
cease only in the grave, it was unalienably, in- 
defeasitly mine—yet she desired me to forget 
her. She was, she said. but a guilty, miserable, 
and worthless thing, unworthy of a thought, a 
seed tossed upon the waters, wind and waves 
The Jetter was written with trembling fingers, 
and blitted with tears. Shall L attempt to des 
eribe the effect it pr nduced onme? No The 
feelings of suffering that letter cost me shall still 
rest undisturbed in their sepulchre, nor shall 
the grave be called on unnecessarily to open its 


again. 


1 soon after was compelled to leave Thorn- 


hil; of Mary Brookes, I sas, | heard no more; 


but | have since learned that she died soon after 
my departure. When [returned to Thornhill 


sralvea erward she id a te: | . ; : 
several vears afte rwards, I wished to shed a tear | gear, that your letter is a picture of your brains, 
But there was no stone to mark | 


on her grave. 
its site;—the sexton knew it not—Mary and 
her grave were alike forgotten. 

I 


Real friends are like ghosts and a 


pparitions, 
much talked of, but seldom seen. 
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ponderous and marble jaws, and cast them up 





From Admiral Lore 


1 Collingwood’s Memoirs. 
LETTER TO HIS DAUGHTER. 


I received your letter, dearest child, and it 
made me very happy to find that you and dear 
Mary were well, and taking pains with your 
education. The greatest pleasure | have in the 
midst of my toils and troubles, is the expecta- 

ion which I entertain of finding you improved 
in knowledge, and the understanding which it 
has pleased God to give you both, bas been 
cultivated with care and assiduity. Your future 
happiness and respectability in the world de- 
pend on the diligence with which you apply 
yourself to the attainment of knowledge at this 
period of your life; and I hope that no negli- 

gence of your own, will be a bar to your pro 

gress. When I write to you, my beloved child, 
so much interested am L that you should be 
serviceable and worthy of the friendship and 
esteem of good and wise people, that I cannot 
forbear to second and enforce the instruction 
which you receive by admonition of my own— 
peinting out to you the great advantages that 
will result from a temperance and sweetness of 
conduct to all people, on all-oceasions. It does 
not follow that you are to coincide and agreedn 
opinion with every ill- judging person; but after 
showing them your reason for dissenting from 
their oes your argument and opposition to 
it should not be tifetured by any thing offen- 
sive. Never forget for one moment that you are 
a gentlewomao, and all your words and actions 
should mark you gentle. I never knew your 
mother—your dear, good mother—say a harsh 
or a basty thing to avy person in my life. En- 
deayor to imitate her. Iam quick and hasty in 
my temper—my sensibility 1s touched some- 
times by a trifle, and my expression of it sudden 
as gun-powder: but, my darling, it is a misfor- 
tune which, not having been sufficiently re 

strained in my youth, has caused me much 
pain. It has, indeed, given me more trouble to 
subdue this natural impetuosity, than any thing 
lever undertook. I believe that you are both 
nild: but if ever you feel in your little breasts, 
that you inherit a particle of your father’s in- 
firmity, restrain it, and quit the subject that has 
caused it, until your serenity be recovered. So 
much for mind and manners. Next for accom. 
plishments: No sportsman ever bits a partridge 
Without aiming at it; and skill is acquired by 
repeated attempts. It is the same thing in every 
art; unless you aim at perfection, you willnever 
attain it. But frequent attempts will make it 
easy. Never, therefore, do any thing witb in- 
difference. Whether it be to mend a rent in 
your garment, or finish the most delicate piece 
of art, endeavor to do it as perfectly as possible 

When vou write a letter, give it your great- 
est care, that it may be as perfect in allits parts 
as youcan make it. Let the subject be sense, 
expressed in the most plain, intelligible. and 
legant manner that you are capable of — If, in 
a familiar mood, you be playful and jocular, 
guard carefully that your wil be not so sharp as 
to give pain to any person ; and before you 
write a sentence, examine over the words of 
which it is composed, that there be nothing 
vulgar nor inelegaut in them. Remember, my 


and those whose brains are acompound of fully, 
nonsense and impertinence, are to blame to 
exbibit them to the contempt of the world, or 
the pity of their friend ‘To write a letter with 
negligence, without proper stops, and crooked 
lines and great flourishing dashes, is inelegant. 
It argues either great ignorance of what is pro- 
per, or great indifference towards the person 
to whom itis addressed, and is consequent!? 























Aeowiel ‘it aalink: no senile | to eas an 
apology for having scrawled a sheet of paper, 
of bad pens, for you should mend them; or of 
want of time, for nothing is of more importance 
to yuu, or to which your time can more proper- 
ly be devoted. 1 think I ean know the chara® 
ter of alady by her hand-writing. ‘The dash- 
ers are all impudent, however they may conceal 
it from themselves and others; and the serib 
blers flatter themselves with vain hopes, that as 
the letter cannot be read, it may be mistaken 
for sense. I am very anxious to come to Eng- 
gland, for I have lately been unwell. The 
greatest happiness which I expect there, is to 
find that my dear girls have been assiduous in 
their learning. May God Almighty bless you, 
my beloved little Sarah, and sweet Mary too. 

Some Account of the Events attendant on the 

Execution of Louis XVT. 

The decree of the National Convention 
which sentenced Louis XVI. to suffer death 
within 24 hours, was notified to him by Ga- 
rat, Minister of Justice and President of 
the Executive Council, accompanied by two 
other Members. The King having heard 
the whole, including the sentence, with 
calmness, he took a paper from his pocket, 
the contents of which he informed them of 
and desired the Minister of Justice to pre- 
sent itto the Executive Council. Garat in- 
formed him, that the Council could not de- 
cide on the subjects of his demands, but 
that he would immediately carry them to 
the Convention, who had already agreed to 
some of them. He went acco: ‘dingly, and 
read to the Assembly the paper which the 
King had given him. It contained a re- 
quest of a respite of three days, that he 
might prepare himself for appeariz g in the 
presence of God: And for that purpose, 
that he might be freely visited by a person, 
whose name he would mention to the Com- 
missioners. That he might be freed from 
their ins pectior n during the interval allowed 
him to live. That he mi. ot have free com- 
munication with his family. That the Na- 
tional Convention would permit his family 
to withdraw from France to any other coun- 
trv they chose. Finally, he recommended 
to the generosity of the nation a number of 
old servants, many of whom had nothing to 
live on but the pensions he had allowed 
them. When the Minister of Justice re- 
turned tothe Temple, he informed the King, 
that the Convention acquiesced in most of 
hisdemands; he gave a favourable out rpre- 
<x m to the general answer which had been 
en to that respecting the lot of his fa: nily, 


gs) 


e added, that the de lay was refused.— 
** dilons,”” said the King, vil funt S€ sOu- 
ametire.”? There is something inf nitely 


harsh and revolting to humanit y in the refu- 
sal of this last re quest; which there is every 
reason to believe, from the character and 
conduct of the King, proceeded from the 
pious motive which he assigned—and not, 
as his enemies have suggested. froia a we k 
desire of prolonging a wretched existence. 
When the Ministe of Justice had retired, 
the King gave to one of the Commissioners 
a letter addressed to Mr. 


was the person he wished to attend him in 
his last moments. 
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ed the soldiers, that he preerys attend them 
directly tothe Temple. Mr. Edgeworth 
was conducted first before the Council in 
the Temple, and then tothe King. On his 
being introduced, he instantly shewed such 
marks of respect and sensibility as affected 
the unfortunate Prince so much, that he 
burst into tears, and was for some moments 
unable to speak: At length he said—* Ex- 
cuse me, Mr. Edgeworth, I have not been 
accustomed of late to the company of men 
like you.” 

Alter passing some time with his confes- 
sor, the King thought he had acquired suf- 
ficient fortitude-to dear an interview with 
his family. The Queen, Princess Eliza- 
beth, with the Prince and Princess Royal, 
were conducted to his apartmen They 
continued near three hours ae 
tragic poet has imagined ascene more af- 
fecting than what was realized at this in- 
terview—The actors, so lately placed in 
the most brilliant situation that the world 
can give—huried from the summit of hn- 
man splendor to the depth of human mise- 
ry. <A sister, children, and a wife, ina 
prison, taking their last leave of a brother, 
father, and husband, rendered more dear 
than ever by his past sufferings, their com- 
mon calamity, and the dreadful fate await- 
ing him the { vilowing day. 

The King, though affected at different 
times beyond the power of expression, re- 
tained his recollection to the last .° When 


i they were to separate, the Princess Eliza- 


| beth mentioned their hopes of seeing him 
inthe morning. He allowed her to expect 


' 


} on the ground 


| emies of her husband. 


it. The Quer *n could listen to no words of 
comfort. No consideration could prevent 
from pouring forth her indig in 
the most violent expressions against the en- 


her gnation 


her soul she beat her breast and tore her 
hair; and her screams were heard at inter- 
vals, all that night of agony and horror. 

After his family had withdrawn, the King 
remained for some time with his eyes fixed 
1 without speaking; then with 
a profound sigh he pronounced—** Ce mo- 
ment etoit terrible.” 








VARIETY. 


Accomplishments.—Y oung ladies are, now 
a days, ta a multiplicity of arts 
and accomplishments, that nothing which 
can add to the graces of mind and manner, 
seems omitted or forgotten. Only one requi- 
site is wanting to ¢ omple te the system. It 
is, that these intelligent and ace om plished d 


uct such 


| young |: adies should be sedulously instruct - 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“dveworth, who” 


| and consequently happy. 
Mr. Edgeworth infurm- | male education, therefore, ought to be 


| and exhibiting their graces 


ed in the their knowledge, 
advantageously. 
Not that they may procure a good estab- 
lishment, which, as the term is now under- 
stood, means a fine house, fine furniture, 
and a husband who has ‘money in his purse; 
but that they may be fitted to discharge 
those important duties which can only make 
women useful, respectable, truly beloved, 
The aim of fe- 


art of applyin 


o 


; 
; not 





In the bitterness of 





} : . 
to exalt those who enjoy its advantages 


above their sphere, but to make them more 
capable of performing the part which the 
laws of society, and, indeed, the nature of 


| things, allot as the peeuliar province of the 


let her 


| man empire, 


female. ‘She looketh well to the ways of 
her househok . > isa commendation which 
every lady, who is the mistress of a family, 
should be ambitious to deserve; and should 
she possess genius, and even talent, yet still 
remember, that to make a happy 
home for her husband and children, is far 
more praiseworthy than to make a book. 
{ Ladies’ Magazine. 
_——_ oo 
Constantinople.—The eapital of the Otto 
where our ambassadors smoke, 


an 


a 


| drink coffee, and dance at the most splen 


No | 


did balls in the world, is exteriorly the most 
beautiful city on earth. It is looking upon 
a magic scene, to view it in the morning 
from the water. The sun, rising on the 
right behind the Asiatic hills, throws an 
inconceivable brilliancy over the sea, which, 
bounded on every side by verdant shores, 
heaves like a massof molten gold beneath 
its beams. On both sides, green meadows 


and tufted groves refresh and gladden the 


eye. Andthe city itself, with its brilliant, 
many-colored mosques, its gardens, its ce 


| meteries, where the evergreen cypress flou 


rishes, and its lofty, ccrial minarets, tower- 
ing over its Mussulman temples, glitters 
like a fairy creation in the sun. Add to this, 
the innumerable caisques or long gilded bar- 
ves, which, with their picturesque and so 

lemn looking crews, glide over the sea in a 
thousand directions ; and you havea scene 
worth sailing three thousand miles to be 


| hold. —{ London Weekly Revier, 


| seldom been equalled by man. 
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Female Courage.—With respect to cou 
rage, the author of “L’Ayologic de beau 
Sexe,” relates a story, whieh, if true, has 
A servant 
girl of Lisle, remarkable for her fearless 
that she would go 
into a charnel house at midnight, without a 
light, and bring from thence a dead man’s 
skull. Accordingly, at the time appointed 
person with whom she 


had made the bet. intending to terrify. her. 
had gone before, and hid himself in the 
pla When he heard her descend and 
take up the skull, he cailed out in a hollow 
dismal voice, ‘Leave me my head!” The 
virl, instead of discovering any symptoms 
of horror or fright, very eool ly jaid it down, 
and said, “Well, there it is then,” and 
| took up another 3 upon which the vote again 
repeated, “Leave me my head.” But the 


| country 
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We are sometimes at a loss to determine, 
whether the increase of new periodicals is to be 
ascribed to a real or a fancied improvement in 
the literary world. Whatever may be the cause, 
vertain itis, that there never was a period like 
the present, when so many new works were 
ushered forth, in every shape and art of fascina- 
tion. Perhaps it is owing to a conviction, that 
man is 


es 





studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty ;” 


ind must be indulged. But we will not attempt 


io account for the fact, it being sufficient for us 
to know that there is no lack of mental gratiti- 
cation, ‘The subjoined article introduces to our 
acquaintance another fair contributor to the 
stock of American literature; and though we 
have not seen the work spoken of, yet we have 
no doubt of its merit, judging from specimens 
of the lady's taste and talent heretofcre exhibit- 
ed. Two new miscellanies have also been an- 
nounced in Pittsburg,in addition to those no- 
ticed on a former occasion. 


The ‘ Literary Parterre,” by Mrs. Dumonr, was 
secently issued from the press in this city ; it is in- 
tended to be published weekly, and devoted exclu- 
sively to literature. Female editors were, till re- 
cently, anomalies; they are now, however, neither 
rare nor inferior. The typographical execution of 
the work, which is all that was intended to be exhi- 
ited in this number, is very superior, and does cre- 
Jit to the city. 

We trust that the lady who has thus entered up- 
on an arduous and unthankful career, will receive 
from the gallantry of men, and the sympathy of her 
sex, that solid encouragement, without which wri- 
ters for the public can neither support their spirits 
nor their frame.—[ Cincinnati Tiller, 


——a——_- 


A Roman Lady's Toilet—The author of a 
recent publication, speaking of a visit to the 
ruins of Pompeii, and of certain articles found 
buried in ashes and lava, where they had lain 
more than seventeen centuries, says, “in ano- 
ther house, all the apparatus of a lady’s toilet 
was discovered, combs, needles, and rouge ; the 
last is exactly the same kind that is now made, 
the combs so rough and coarse that they would 
scarcely be used upon our horses, and the nee- 
dles as large as bodkins.” ; 





*Jiry Sleep."—A patent has been granted in 
England for a newly invented air bed or mat- 
tress. The ticking is formed of cotton cloth, 
with a coating of prepared gum elastic, and an 
outer covering of silk. It is so portable that it 
may be carried in the pocket, and may be filled 
and emptied at pleasure. 

Hear this, ye sluggards, and rejoice. How 
convenient it will be, whenever the ‘drowsy fit 
is on ye,” to take your bed out of your pocket, 
blow it up, and take a nap on your rial couch, 
more soft than eider down. When the age of 
improvements wil] cease we cannot determine, 
but may soon expect to see a pipe of wine ren- 
dered portable as wetl as potable. Soon we 
may consider it no novel spectacle to see a tra- 
veller carrying his bed-posts in his side-pocket, 





| of as elegant and fashionable. 
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as a carpenter does his square and compass—a | 
bed in his cvat-tail, and a bolster and pillows in 
his watch-fob—[V. F. Eng. 





Madame Bonaparte Wyse, daughter of Lucien 
Bonaparte, was at most of the fashionable parties in 
London in the early part of March, and is spoken 
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FROM THE AMULET, For 1828. 
ANGEL VISI'1S— By Mrs. Hemans. 
No more of talk, where God or Angel guest 
With man, as with his friend familiar used, 
To sit indulgent, and with him partake 
Rural re past. MiLTon. 


Are ye forever to your skies departed ? 

Oh! will ye visit this dim world no more ? 

Ye whose bright wings a solemn splendor darted 
Through Eden’s fresh and flowering shades of yore ? | 
Now are the fountains dried on that sweet spot, 
And ye—our faded earth beholds you not! 


Yet, by your shining eyes not al} forsaken, 

Man wandered from his paradise away ; 

Ye, from forgetfulness his heart to waken, 

Came down, high guests! in many a later day, 
And with the patriarchs uader vine or oak, 
Mids: noontide calm or hush of evening spoke. 


From you, the veil of midnight darkness rending, 
Came the rich mysteries te the sleeper’s eye, 
Phat saw your hosts ascending and descending, 
On those bright steps between the earth and sky : 
lrembling he woke, and bow’d o’er glory’s trace, 
And worshipp’d awe-struck, in that fearful place. 


By Shebar’s brook ye pass’d, such radiance wear- 
ing, 

As mortal vision might but ill endure ; 

Along the stream the living chariot bearing, 

With its high crystal arch intensely chariot pure !* 

And the dread rushing of your wings that hour, 

Was like the noise of waters ia their power. 


But in the Olive Mount, by night appearing, 
Midst the dim leaves your holiest work was done! 
Whose was the voice that came divinely cheering, 
Fraught with the breath of God to aid his Sen ? 
Haply of those that on the moonlit plains, 

Wafted good tidings unto Syrian swains. 


Yet one more task was yours!--your heavenly 
dwelling 

Ye left, and by the unseal’d sepulchral stone 

In glorious raiment sat: the weepers telling, 

That He they sought had triumpn’d, and was gone! 

Now have ye left tor us the brighter shore, 

Your presence lights the lonely groves no more’ 


But may ye not, unseen, around us hover, 

With gentle promptings and sweet influence yet? 
Though the fresh glery of those days be over, 
When midst the palm trees man your footsteps met? 
Are ye not near when faith and hope rise high, 
When love, by strength, o’ermasters agony ? 


Are ye not near, when sorrow unrepining, 

Yields up life’s treasuses unto Him who gave / 
When martyrs, all things, for His sake resigning, 
Lead on the march of death, serenely brave ! 
Dreams! but a deeper thought our souls may fll— 
One, one is near, a spirit holier still. 


*Ezekiel, 1. 





THE SKY LARK, 
Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberless, 
Light be thy matin o’er woodland and lea, 
Emblem of happiness ! 
Blest is thy dwelling place! 


Wild is thy lay and loud, 
Far in the downy cloud ; 
Love gives it energy, love gave it birth ; 
Where on thy dewy wing, 
Where art thou journeying ? 
Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 


O’er fell and fountain sheen, 
O’er moor and mountain green, 
O’er ‘he red streamer that heralds the dsy 
Over the cloudlet dim, 
Over the rainbow’s rim, 
Musical cherub, hie, hie thee away. 


Then when the gioaming comes, 
Low in the heather blooms, 
Sweet wil! thy welcome and bed of love be ; 
Emblem of happiness 
Bless’d be thy dwelling place ! 
Q to abide in the desert with thee ! 
ETTRICK SHEPHERD 





HEART’S EASE. 


| Seek not for me in the lighted halls— 


Mine is no garland for festivals— 

Look not for me in the wreaths they twine 
Reund urns of perfume and cups of wine— 
Though torn away from my forest lair 

To deck tbeir banquets—I perish there. 
‘Neath heated lip and the flashing eye, 

I smile—but smiling—I die—I die. 


And some come there, with their cheeks of bloom, 
Like roses wreatbed round a marble tomb. 

Or the soft pink tints in some Indian shell, 

Lit with the blush of the sun’s farewell— 

With locks, like the first light clouds at dawn— 
With the dreamy gaze of the woodland fawn, 
They came to seek me. Alas! for all 

Who seek *‘Heart’s Ease” in the masquing hall. 


The feast and the feaster have past away— 

The lamps are winking in morning’s ray— 

And the withered chaplets hang idly down ; 

And the mirror is mucking its faded crown ; 

And ‘hey that stood ’midst the festal cheer, 

Like the wounded palm or the stricken deer, 

With their strange bright eyes and their fatal bloom 

Have passed from the revel away—to the tomb ! 

They found me—they found me—but all too late, 

Young Hope had died in the grasp of Fate— 

The bloom had fled, like the last bright streak 

In the burning west, from the blighted cheek. 

And the pallid taper—and holy hymn, 

Were there for rite and requiem— 

And grasped in their cold white fingers lay— 

‘*Heart’s Ease’—Oh, how calm were those hearts 
that day. 


Oh, seek ye for me—seek ye for me 

In the bowery shade of the forest tree, 
Where the far-off tones of the hunter’s horn 
Rouse not the hare from its rest at morn, 
Where the joyous brook glides laughing by, 
Feeding the echoes with melody ; 

And the lilies, like Brahmins at even-tide, 
Are bent, asia worship, its streams beside. 


Oh, seek ye for me—seek ye for me, 

Where the summer birds love most tobe, 
And the worn-out breeze with a feeble sigh 
Comes of, hke a love-sick youth, to die— 
And gathered the old oak boughs, among 
‘The white wood-doves—iike a vestal throng 
In some ancient cloister, all dark and dim— 
Are lifting to Heaven their evening hymn. 


Oh, seck ye for me—seek ye for me 

In the morning track of the joyous bee-~ 
Follow the streamlet through wood and glen—~ 
Follow the glow-worm—you'll find me then ; 
For it loves to roam through bowers at night, 
And wave over blossoms its e!fin light ; 

Meet guide for such as would seek for me 





O to abide in the desert with thee. 











In the calm of my forest sanctuary. 





